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SURVIVING THE HOLOCAUST 


By Ilse Leeser 
CHAPTER 1: Kristallnacht 

I was only ten years old at the time, but I can still remember their shaven heads. It was a 
beautiful Sunday afternoon in the middle of December 1938 in Cologne. My mother, Louise 
Jacobsohn, had made a lovely meal to celebrate the release of my father, Alfred Jacobsohn, and 
two uncles from the concentration camps of Dachau, Buchenwald, and Oranjianburg. The mood 
was joyful, happy, and relaxed. The only reminder of the events to come was the shaven heads. 
No one, certainly not my parents or aunts and uncles gathered at that table, understood that this 
violence and persecution of German Jews was only to be the beginning of Hitler’s “Final 
Solution.” 

A month earlier, the Nazis had arrested my father and uncles, along with 30,000 other 
German Jews, during Kristallnacht. On November 9, 1938, Joseph Goebbels, Hitler’s Chief of 
Propaganda, launched a progrom against German Jews. This program came to be known as 
Kristallnacht,ox the “Night of Broken Glass,” for the shattered storefront windows that littered 
German streets. The pretext for this violence was the November 7 th assassination of Ernst vom 
Rath, a German secretary at the embassy in Paris, by Herschel Grynszpan, a seventeen year-old 
Jewish student. The assassination was in retaliation for the expulsion of Grynszpan’s parents, 
along with 17,000 other Jews, of Polish origin, from Germany a few days earlier. Although Nazi 
officials portrayed Kristallnacht as a spontaneous outburst of popular sentiment, these pogroms 
were long-planned and calculated acts of retaliation carried out by the SS, and local Nazi party 
organizations. In a single night, German mobs demolished over 7,000 Jewish businesses, set fire 
to more than 900 synagogues, looted and ransacked thousands of Jewish homes, physically 
attacked and beat Jewish men, including 91 Jews who died, and arrested and deported to 
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concentration camps more than 30,000 Jewish men, including my father and uncles. The Nazis 
specifically targeted German Jews of influence and wealth for arrest, often with the help of 
previously prepared lists. Importantly, Kristallnacht marked the first time the Nazis arrested and 
deported Jews on a massive scale simply because they were Jewish. 

I was not home when the Sturmabteilung (SA) came to arrest my father the next morning. 
When my family awoke on November 10, we were unaware of what had happened the night 
before, so my sister, Eva, five years my elder, and I left for the Jewish High School, as usual. It 
was not until we arrived at school, upon seeing the destruction and vandalism of the Orthodox 
synagogue adjacent to the school, that we realized something had happened and soon learned 
about the riots and destruction of the night before. 

We rushed home immediatelyto find my mother in tears. The Nazis had come to our 
apartment in Cologne to arrest my father. Our apartment was left untouched, unlike most Jewish 
homes, which were ransacked and destroyed with furniture overturned, family heirlooms thrown 
on the floor and smashed, and books and papers sent scattered. But my father was gone, taken 
away to a place unknown. My mother was distraught. We later learned that he was sent to 
Dachau. 

For the last five years, we had suffered persecution and indignities under Nazi rule. From 
my father, the Nazis had taken his profession. In 1935, two years after the Nazis seized power in 
Germany, my father was informed that he could no longer practice law, because he was Jewish. 
My father, who was forty-five years old at the time, had been a Court of Appeals Judge for over 
a decade. He was highly respected both in the legal profession and by the larger community. My 
father was a highly ethical, fair, kind, gentle, generous, and greatly respected man, who was held 
in high esteem by so many people. Shortly before the Nazis dismissed him from the Court, my 
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father had published an article, entitled “Ein Gerechter Richter” (“A Fair Judge”) strongly 
disavowing the death penalty. It is tragically ironic that my father’s last publication should be a 
denouncement of state-sponsored murder. 

After my father was no longer able to practice his profession, my parents, sister and I 
moved from Hamm, a small city near the Ruhr, where the District Court was located, to Cologne. 
Because my father had fought on the front lines for the German Army during World War I, and 
had been awarded one of Germany’s highest military decorations, the Iron Cross, he continued to 
receive a full pension from the German government. We were therefore able to move to a nice 
new apartment in Cologne, located, not in the Jewish quarters, but in a new section of the city, 
near the university. Our family continued to live a “normal” life. My sister and I attended Jewish 
schools, My father got a volunteer job for a local Jewish social welfare agency. My parents 
hosted dinner parties and played bridge with their friends. Even though we continued to have a 
maid—a Jewish maid, of course—my mother was always polishing the furniture. My sister and 
I made many new friends at our Jewish school and roller-skated together every Sunday. We had 
a lovely life together as a family in Cologne. Before Kristallnacht, I have few memories of overt 
anti-Semitism arising in my daily life. The exception was a family vacation in 1938, to the 
Black Forest, where we stayed at a small inn. For the first time, I saw signs warning us, “Juden 
sind hier unerwunscht” (“Jews are not welcome here”). 

In hindsight, my father’s pension proved harmful for my family, for it provided us with a 
false sense of security. My father was long convinced that in the end “everything would be 
alright, because the anti-Semitism of the current regime would not last.” Unfortunately, it was a 
sentiment shared by many German Jews. Kristallnacht, however, and particularly my father’s 
arrest, shattered any lingering illusions of safety under the Third Reich. 
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My mother made every effort to have my father released. In the weeks that followed, 
distraught but determined, she was continually on the telephone and contacted anyone who may 
be able to help her, even writing to an old friend in Holland. My mother had not been in contact 
with this woman for many years, but she was desperate to obtain an affidavit from someone 
outside of Germany who would sponsor our family’s emigration. The Nazis would not release 
my father until my mother was able to obtain and present an affidavit as proof of emigration. 

My mother’s Dutch friend sent her the necessary letter, attesting that all four of us were to come 
to Holland and live with her and her family. My mother brought this letter to German officials, 
and my father was subsequently released after he promised to transfer our family’s property to 
“Aryans” and emigrate to Holland 

Both of my uncles had also been arrested. Uncle Paul, my father’s brother, was forty- 
three years old at the time and a physician, married to my Aunt Anne, lived in Hagen. He was 
deported to Oranjanburg. He was released, and then fled Germany with my Aunt Anne for the 
United States at the beginning of 1940. My Uncle Ralph, who was married to my mother’s 
sister, Ema, and lived in Frankfurt, was sent to Buchenwald. He, too, was released and left with 
my Aunt Ema for England. They were released shortly after my father, once they made similar 
promises to the Nazis that they would transfer their property and leave Germany. 
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CHAPTER 2: Moving to Holland 

At the beginning of 1939, when I was 11 years old, my parents decided to send my sister 
and me to Holland. My parents were to follow once they liquidated and transferred their assets to 
the Nazi regime. I have no memories of our journey from Germany to Holland—no 
recollections of packing my clothes, saying farewell to my parents, or riding on the train. I must 
have been scared, even though I knew my parents would soon join us. 

My parents sent my sister and me to live with Sophie Hertz, the woman who had agreed 
to sponsor our emigration and written the letter of support, which had secured my father’s release 
from Dachau. Sophie, a German Jew by birth, was a childhood friend of my mother. She had 
since married a wealthy Jewish Dutch businessman, Max Herz, and moved to live with him in 
The Hague, Holland. I can distinctly recall their beautiful home, with its magnificent artwork. In 
the living room, an enormous painting of Field Marshall Blucher at the Battle of Waterloo, set on 
a semi-circle canvas, covered nearly the entire wall. 

I was not very happy living with the Hertz family. I never felt wanted by Sophie and 
Max, who were distant and aloof, by nature, or by the Hertz’s daughters, who were preoccupied 
with their own sibling rivalry. Sophie and Max left the childrearing to a full-time nanny, even 
preferring to eat their meals separately from the children. They were not a warm and caring 
family, and did not to show a lot of concern towards my sister and me. The nanny, always 
dressed in her crisp white uniform, was similarly cold and formal with us. Sophie and Max had 
three daughters. The eldest was Hella, who was fifteen or sixteen, when we moved in with them. 
The youngest were twins, Polly and Dolly, who were a few years older than I. There was 
friction among the sisters, as Hella had great difficulty dealing with her younger sisters, whom 
she objected got all the parental attention. 
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During that time, I was deeply homesick and missed my parents, but still, I have a few 
fond memories from living with the Hertz family. I was able to attend an English-speaking 
school for the children of diplomats, where I made many new friends. I was able to attend this 
school because there was some money left in Holland by an uncle. It was a fancy school that I 
was only able to attend for half a year. The nanny accompanied us on many outings around The 
Hague, whether ice-skating or the trips to the movie theater to see Betty Boop cartoons. Even 
though I enjoyed these experiences, I remained profoundly unhappy and longed for my parents 
to join us in Holland. 

After a few months, my sister and I moved to Zutphen, a small city in the north of 
Holland, to live with my mother’s cousin, affectionately called Aunt Edith, and her family. Aunt 
Edith was a very warm and giving person, who made my sister and me feel immediately 
welcomed in her home. She and her husband, David, were not wealthy and lived a simple life in 
a small house, but they were warm and generous people. I was therefore much happier living 
with them. Aunt Edith and Uncle David had one son, Abraham, called Brammetje (“little 
Abraham”), who was eight years old. We often played card games together. He was very much 
the spoiled only child. Whenever he had arguments with other children, he would threaten them 
with “my father is a giant,” even though his father, Uncle David, was, in truth, a tiny man. 

Not long after my sister and I had arrived at Aunt Edith’s, my parents were finally able to 
join us in Holland. It had taken over four months for them to liquidate and transfer all of their 
assets to German government officials. Needless to say, my parents arrived in Holland 
penniless. Before they left, my parents had placed their furniture on a lift, a large container for 
furniture to be placed on a ship,for transport from Germany to America, but it never arrived in 
America. We never received any of that furniture, 
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It was a difficult time for my parents. We continued to live with Aunt Edith and her 
family until we found a place of our own to call home. Because my father was not allowed to 
work, because he only had a temporary visa, we depended entirely on the financial support of my 
wealthy great-uncle who resided in England and would send us checks every month. I can still 
remember my mother’s anxiety whenever the checks failed to arrive on schedule. For my father, 
who was a fiercely independent man, our family’s financial insecurity must have been especially 
traumatic. Nevertheless, he remained optimistic and certain that the situation was merely 
temporary, for we always intended to immigrate to America. 

My parents contacted the American Consulate in Holland and prepared all the necessary 
papers for our emigration. Uncle Paul, who left Germany for America in January 1939, had by 
this time established a medical practice in New York, and was therefore able to provide an 
affidavit of sponsorship on our behalf. The great-uncle in England deposited some money for us 
into a U.S. bank account. A physician with the American Consulate even performed our 
physical examinations. As far as we were concerned, all our preparations were complete, our 
paperwork was in order, and we were ready to leave for America. 

While we waited for our visas, we lived in a small house in Hilversum, a lovely little city 
not far from Amsterdam. My grandmother, having been bom on the German-Dutch border, and 
who already lived in Holland, along with many of her sisters who had married Dutchmen, moved 
in with us. Our life was pleasant. My father learned to ride a bicycle, and we began to take short 
bicycle trips as a family. My father would help my mother with the housework. My parents made 
new Jewish friends, my mother continued to cook wonderful meals for the family, and I attended 
a public school and then high school, in preparation for university studies. Every day, we 
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checked the mail for our visas. For over four months, we waited for our American visas to arrive 
in the mail, but they never came. 

On May 10, 1940, my father awakened us, opening the bedroom shades, and announced 
that Germany had invaded Holland. We were trapped. It was a terrible feeling, shattering all our 
hopes of coming to America. 

CHAPTER 3: Forced to Escape from Annihilation 

War was declared by the Allies against Germany on September 1, 1939, and Holland 
was still a neutral country, but all this changed when Germany invaded Holland, Belgium, and 
France on May 10 1940. We realized then and there that we were trapped and would not be able 
to leave Holland. It was a terrible feeling since all our hopes to finally come to America were 
shattered. 

In the aftermath of the German invasion, the Dutch authorities came to arrest my father. 
All German men living in Holland, even Jews, were arrested as “enemy aliens” on suspicion of 
espionage. The Dutch interned my father and my uncles at an army depot not far from the coast 
until shortly before their surrender two days later. Immediately, after his release, we learned that 
the Germans’ fighter planes had attacked that army depot a few hours before the signing of the 
armistice. Fortunately, by that time, my father had already been released. Even after my father 
and uncles were released, we still felt very insecure. Any pretentions of normalcy were gone. 

The pervading feelings were those of doom, fear and discomfort, as my parents frantically tried 
to finalize our emigration from Holland. My Aunt Ema tried in earnest to persuade my mother 
to send my sister and me onto the safety of England via Kindertransport. Kindertransport was a 
program that sent children to England to families to live who would give them refuge. It was 
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expected that their parents would follow their children to England as soon as they were able. 
Somehow, the parents were supposed to have preferential treatment for being granted permission 
to leave Germany to join their children in England. My mother, however, refused take advantage 
of Kindertransport and separate our family. 

The war ended after five days. With Queen Wilhelmina and the Cabinet in exile, the 
Nazis, while retaining a Dutch civilian administration, appointed Dr. Arthur Seyss-Inquart, who 
reported directly to the Fuhrer, as Reich Commissioner for the German-occupied Netherlands. 
Not long after, the Nazi administration began publishing edicts aimed at the exclusion of Jews 
from the activities of daily life. Jews were banned from eating in public restaurants, traveling or 
staying at hotels, Jewish physicians were prohibited from treating non-Jewish patients, Jewish 
homemakers from employing Gentile household staff, Jewish children were ordered to attend 
preexisting or newly formed Jewish schools, and Jewish shop owners were forced sell their 
holdings to “Aryan managers”. 

In January 1941, Nazi-occupation authorities mandated the registration of all Jews living 
in Holland. Maps were drawn up identifying the name, age, gender, marital status, and location 
of all Jews living in each city and town. All Jews were required to add the name “Israel” or 
“Sarah” to their identification papers. Not long after, the German Gestapo had established the 
take-over of the Dutch government, and edicts were published aimed at limiting Jews in all 
activities of daily life. In April 1942, all Jewish men, women, and children had to wear on their 
outer wear the yellow star with big black letters spelling JOOD, the Dutch word for Jew. The 
letters were written in the style of Hebrew letters. All Jewish men and women had to register at 
an official agency in order to receive an identification paper. 
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Later, German Jews, living on the Dutch coast, were ordered to move inland to the homes 
of other Jewish families. German authorities ordered my parents to share our home with one of 
the relocated families, a German Jewish family of four, who were acquaintances from Germany. 
Our house in Hilversum was small, with two tiny bedrooms, so living with another family 
created inevitable conflict and a great deal of tension for us all. Even with all the underlying 
anxieties and uncertainty in the house, I managed to become infatuated with the young Czech 
teenager living with us, along with his aunt and uncle. Fedush was eighteen years old, tall, with 
blondish hair and a fuzzy moustache. He was my first kiss. 

Since I was a very timid young girl, having to wear this yellow star made me even more 
insecure and frightened. All the new regulations made the whole family, as well as our many 
Jewish friends, extremely tense and extremely nervous. Even though I was very young, I sensed 
a feeling of foreboding of growing anti-Semitism as well as serious anti-Jewish activities yet to 
come. 

All our Jewish friends had great difficulty accepting these restrictions, but obviously had 
no choice but to obey them. Again, as far as I can recall, the overwhelming feeling was that “this 
was only a temporary situation and that everything would be back to normal as soon as Hitler 
would lose his power”. However, the desire to emigrate and to move to the U.S. became more 
and more acute. 

At the end of 1941 and the beginning of 1942, while were still living in Hilversum, the 
situation became more serious. It seemed that Hitler was moving rapidly towards “The Final 
Solution”. 
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My grandmother did not move with us, but stayed with one of her sisters who had been living in 
Amsterdam. To this day we do not know what happened to her or her sister.. 

Beginning in the Summer of 1942, Jewish families were contacted daily by German officials 
and were told to pack up their belongings and leave their homes, fully furnished, within the next 
few days. They were told to either leave for Westerbork, a Dutch concentration camp, or to leave 
for Amsterdam and move in with another Jewish family. All Jewish families living in 
Amsterdam had to live in and /or move to a certain circumscribed area. As we soon found out, 
this was mandated so that the Nazis could round up Jews more easily and send them 
concentration camps in Germany and Poland. 

We were awaiting the dreaded phone call with great anxiety, and we sat by the phone 
every evening. We were finally told to leave our home in Hilversum within the next two days 
and move to Amsterdam. We were even told where to move. The family we were to join was 
also designated by the authorities. We were told to leave our home fully furnished. We had to 
make lists of everything in the house, including dishes, linen, cooking utensils etc. I still 
remember my father making lists of everything we owned. 

On the day we left our house, a German official came over and checked that we indeed 
had left all the items on the list my parents had prepared. The house had to be fully furnished and 
complete so that the Germans who were to occupy it could move in immediately. We had no idea 
who would live in our house, but were quite sure that members of the Gestapo would move in 
after we were gone. 

After moving to Amsterdam and living with another Jewish family, the conditions under 
which we lived became more and more unbearable. Aside from living in a very crowded 
environment, we lived in constant fear of being arrested and deported. We were forced by the 
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Gestapo to actually move into a Jewish Ghetto neighborhood called Rivieren Wyck (an area 
where all the streets were named after Dutch rivers.), order to make it easier for the Gestapo to 
round up Jews and to send them to Dutch concentration camps. We realized much later that these 
activities were only step one in the “final solution” as perceived by Hitler. We did not realize 
then that the total annihilation of all Jews living in Eastern and Western Europe was Hitler’s 
meticulously planned and executed “master plan”. 

During that time in Amsterdam, in 1942,1 was 14 years old, and I attended a Jewish High 
school and made some new friends. My sister worked as a nurse’s aide in a mental institution in 
Apeldoom. My mother thought Eva would be safe there because she believed the Germans 
would have little interest in the patients and their caretakers. Little did we know that the Nazis 
had marked both the patients and the staff for deportation to extermination camps. All the 
patients of this institution would be deported and eventually annihilated. Fortunately my sister 
was able to escape just in time from there and join us again in Amsterdam. The fear of our 
deportation became more and more realistic. 

While attending the Jewish high school, I noticed that more and more children were 
missing every morning and that they and their families had been arrested the night before. While 
living in Amsterdam. I recall that every afternoon around 4-5 PM the Nazis would rope off the 
streets, and with long lists in their hands would go to different apartments and arrest whole 
families, even children, whose names were on that day’s deportation list. I can still hear the 
screaming, shouting, and crying of the families, as German soldiers loaded them on trucks. 

These events still stir my most vivid and anxiety-provoking memories from the Nazi occupation. 
We lived with the constant fear of knowing that it was only a matter of time before we, too, 
would be arrested and deported to a concentration camp. During this time, Dutch Jews grew 
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increasingly resentful of German Jews, whom they feared would receive preferential treatment 
from the German authorities. Living in this state of alarm, wondering if we would be deported 
that next day when the soldiers came to cordon off the streets, became truly unbearable. The 
anxiety and fear was unrelenting, especially for my mother who became increasingly more 
depressed and dependent upon my father. 

During this time, we tried as a family to retain some sense of normalcy. I resumed my 
studies by attending Jewish high school, where I made new friends, including a girl named 
Yvonne, who soon became my closest friend. Together, we played volleyball at school and in the 
living room of her grandparents’ apartment, where we improvised with pillows. At this time it 
was not known that Jews who were arrested were being transported to concentration camps in 
Poland and Germany and were systematically killed. These details only became known after the 
war was over. 

The fear of our deportation became increasingly real. During this time of fear my parents, 
somehow, were put in contact with a member of an underground resistance organization whose 
goal it was to save Jewish people from deportation by hiding them with non-Jewish families 
throughout Holland. The members of this organization would provide the “hidden Jews” with 
false identification papers so that they could escape persecution or capture by the Nazis. 

In March of 1943, after a few months of living in the “Ghetto” in Amsterdam, when I 
was fifteen years old, my parents decided that my sister and I would be the first to go into hiding, 
with my parents following a few days later. On the night we left, two men from the underground 
organization arrived at our apartment to escort us to families who were willing to hide us. 
Dressed in raincoats, and not much older than thirty-years old, the men exchanged few words 
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with us as they led us away from the streets of Amsterdam. The plan was for my parents to 
follow us a few days later. I was terribly frightened the day we left. Fortunately, my sister and I 
were together which gave me some comfort. Although I did not know it at the time, I would 
never see my parents again. 

On our first evening in hiding, we stayed with a family in Utrecht, a city not far from 
Amsterdam. Even though they lived in a city, the family lacked a regular toilet. I was mortified 
that I had to use an outhouse. We were told that we would have to move the next day to stay with 
another family in the same area. I was terrified that the next family would also have an outhouse. 

The next morning, my sister and I moved to stay with another family for what we thought 
would be about two weeks. I was so relieved to see that Betsie and her husband Kees, the second 
family, had a regular toilet. Betsie and Kees Verhoevens had only been married for four years 
and had a nicely furnished, two story, newly constructed, little red brick attached house. They 
had agreed to allow two Jewish children to stay with them for two weeks only, and absolutely 
not any longer thereafter. Through living room, painted light green, with a potbelly cast-iron 
stove for heating the home. Next to the living room, a small kitchen contained a sink, small 
stove, a few cupboards and an icebox. A small bathroom contained a toilet and a wash bowl. A 
long stairway led to the second floor, which consisted of a bedroom and a smaller room. Betsie 
and Kees had much to lose by hiding us. 

Although 1 was terribly homesick, I began to feel quite comfortable living with Betsie 
and Kees. Betsie was a warm and kind woman. Petite with blond hair, she was a dressmaker by 
profession. In the evenings, she would take apart old sweaters and use the wool for knitting. Her 
husband Kees was a tall and slender man. He worked as a draftsman who drew up blueprints for 
the water department. Although he was shy by nature, he enjoyed playing the flute and did so as 
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much as possible. After our first two weeks, Betsie and Kees had been in touch with the 
“underground” organization, and eventually allowed my sister Eva and me to stay for the 
remainder of the war. 

They had no children at this time. They were not religious, never went to church, but only 
wanted to do their share in helping people in need. By doing so, they had nothing to gain but 
everything to lose, meaning their freedom and perhaps their lives for hiding my sister, age 20, 
and I. 

My sister had great difficulty adjusting to the loss of freedom required of living in hiding. She 
yearned to join the resistance. After a few weeks, Betsie mad contact with the underground, and 
arrangements were made for my sister to leave and join the underground organization. Although 
I was sorry to see my sister leave, I felt somewhat relieved because she had great difficulties 
adjusting to living with Betsie and Kees. She was unable to go out when she wanted to, and 
therefore made life difficult for me. From that day forward, I would be alone in hiding. 

We were anxiously awaiting news that my parents had been contacted by the 
organization and placed “safely” with a non-Jewish family. Unfortunately that news never came. 
The restrictions imposed upon us as Jews became more and more severe and harder and harder 
to accept. We began to realize that there was little hope for our future, and the ability to move 
away became impossible. The tension we all experienced was at times unbearable. 

At this time we were not aware that Germans were actually killing people in concentration 
camps, although we feared the worst. 

We found out a few months after we were in hiding that the two members of the 
resistance organization who were to escort my parents to Christian families had come a few days 
early to pick up a few suitcases containing my parents’ clothes. The two members of the 
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resistance were picked up by the Dutch police thinking that the suitcases were stolen goods. The 
clothes were traced back to my father who was then subsequently arrested by the Gestapo. My 
mother stayed alone in the apartment for a few days. It was fairly soon after we found out that 
she was alone in the apartment. That Betsie had enough courage to visit her. Betsie pleaded 
with her that she too could be saved by contacting the resistance organization again and to go 
into hiding. My mother stated that she wanted to be with her husband wherever he was. She 
knew that her children were safe. My sister and I were fully aware of the fact that my mother 
would not have been able to live without my father. We were aware of her decision to stay with 
my father, 

CHAPTER 4: Living as a Hidden Child 

I continued to live with the Verhoevens, after my sister was gone. Of course I missed her 
a great deal, but I was sure that I would see her again. 

Although Betsie and Kees treated me well, all of us lived under a great deal of tension. 
During this time, many young Dutch men were sent to Labor camps in Germany, and we were so 
afraid that Kees would be deported to one of those camps as well. Fortunately that did not 
happen. 

Holland had many Nazi collaborators, and one had to be very careful when talking to the 
neighbors. It was difficult to trust anyone. I posed as a niece of Kees, and after receiving my 
false identification papers, I was able to move about freely. My aliases on the identification 
papers were: Wilhelmina, Franciska, Frederica, Cecilia.van der Boom. I was able to go out, but 
never without Betsie and Kees. I got the identification papers through someone in the resistance 
movement. They were delivered to us in Betsie’s house. It gave me more freedom. I felt more 
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secure. Food was rationed and since I did not have my own rationing coupons, Betsie and Kees 
shared the little bit of food we did have, with me. 

At the time I did not realize that the Verhoevens had literally put their life in danger by 
letting me live with them. I often wonder if, under the same circumstances, I would have had the 
courage to do the same. I appreciated more and more after I was in the United States what they 
had done. I did know while I was living with them that I had to be a good girl. I had to please 
them. They took me in because they wanted to help. I knew I couldn’t lose my temper -1 had to 
be a good teenager. 

During the time I stayed with them we visited Betsie’s parents who lived in a different 
state. They too accepted me as one of their own, and never questioned Betsie about my identity. I 
was sure that they suspected that I was a hidden child, but they never asked questions or gave 
any of us a hard time. 

After staying with the Verhoevens a few weeks, I found out that my parents had been 
arrested and sent to a Dutch Concentration camp called Vught, located in the state called Noord 
Brabant in the center of Holland. I never gave up hope that they would survive, and that I would 
see them again after the war. 

Since I had not heard from my sister for some time, and I had no way to get in touch with 
her, I became quite concerned. During this time, Betsie found out, by pure coincidence, that the 
head of the underground organization lived very close to the Verhoevens in Utrecht. The where¬ 
abouts of this person were to be kept in the strictest secrecy since the German authorities were 
aware of his underground activities. Because of my concern about my sister’s activities and 
location, Betsie offered to deliver a letter from me to my sister to the head of the organization. 
That same evening, while Kees and I were expecting Betsie to return from her mission, we 
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waited and waited, but she did not return. Kees was frantic and realized that something terrible 
had happened and that Betsie had been detained. He made arrangements for me to immediately 
leave his house since he expected the Nazis to arrive and search the house. A sister of Betsie 
arrived from a small town of Soest, nearby, and took me to her house. 1 felt terrible leaving 
Betsie and Kees. I went through episodes of separation anxiety, after I had left them. 

We learned the next day that the Germans had indeed taken over the house belonging to 
the head of the underground organization, and had arrested everyone that came to the house. The 
Nazis actually did come to the Verhoevens’ home looking for “the Jewish child” they were 
hiding. Fortunately, I had left there in time. 

Betsie was thrown into prison and interrogated about her dealings with the underground, 
and her activities related to hiding Jews. Betsie stayed in prison, and was miraculously released 
three weeks later. I found that out from her sister very soon after Betsie was released . I just 
know that she was very lucky and very brave. Betsie never told me about what she went through 
when she was imprisoned until many years later. It was truly a miracle that the Nazis released 
her knowing that she had harbored a Jewish child. 

Many years later, when she was visiting my family in Vermont, the details of her 
imprisonment. Betsie gave us the details of her imprisonment. Betsie was able to answer the 
Nazi interrogation questions without arousing further suspicion. She was not formally educated, 
but she was extremely intelligent. In the meantime, I had to move again because I could not stay 
with Betsie’s sister since she herself was hiding a Jewish family in her house. 

I was soon sent to a family in the North of Holland. I stayed with a farmer and his family 
in Vriesland, far removed from civilization. Their farm was not near a town or even a paved 
road. I had to walk through long stretches of meadows to get to their house. I had to wear 
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wooden shoes because the grasslands were wet and soggy. The only living creatures I 
encountered were cows. I was so miserable living with them, I remember. They were unfriendly 
and only just tolerated me. I couldn’t run away. There was no place for me to go. I was 
extremely unhappy there since the family really did not want me there. The family had plenty of 
food since the Germans really never came to inspect the farmhouses that were so far removed 
from populated areas. The Nazis had mandated that calves had to be turned over to the 
authorities and framers were not allowed to slaughter them and to even keep the meat for their 
own consumption. Farmers were also required to turn most of their milk, butter, wheat, and flour 
to the German occupation forces. 

My first night there, when I was sixteen years old, they gave me a small kerosene lamp in 
case I had to get up to go, find my way through the bam and find the toilet, another outhouse 
type facility. I remember having to get up that night in a hurry. I promptly broke the kerosene 
lamp, and I had to find my way through the bam to the toilet. It was dark, and I did not know 
where I was or how to get through the bam. I had to be careful not to step in the broken glass 
from the broken lamp, and at that point, of course I had wet myself. The whole experience was a 
nightmare. I was able to be more careful on subsequent nights. 

Although there was no shortage of food at the farm where I lived, the family resented the 
fact that they had to share their food with me. I only remember a husband and a wife. I don’t 
remember if they had any children. Living with this family was extremely difficult for me. I 
helped them with housework as much as I could. I learned to chum butter in a big barrel. There 
was no running water, so I had to clean the pots and pans in a nearby brook. The pots and pans 
were all black from the stove, and they gave me the beautiful job of cleaning them in the brook. 
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I also helped with the laundry, which was usually a three day affair. We had these huge 
tubs for washing the sheets, and we had to wash and wring them out manually. Washing and 
wringing took one whole day. To bleach the sheets, we had to wait until it was a sunny day for 
laying them out on the lawn. After the bleaching, we brought the sheets back for ironing. 

The farm used wood burning stoves for cooking and heating. They had no electricity, 
which made it impossible to read or knit after dark. We did have small kerosene lamps. 

My bed was similar to a hide-away bed. It was built into the wall of the living room and 
had doors in front of it. It resembled a closet when the doors were closed. This family did not 
risk anything taking me in because they were way off the beaten path. Even the main road was a 
small street in this very small village. I stayed at this farm for a four or five months. I was safe 
there, but I was miserable there. 

All in all, I was so desperately homesick and hoping that I could soon return to the 
Verhoevens. Before I returned to the Verhoevens, and I was not sure that I would be able to 
return to them, I stayed with another family in Vriesland, the parents of the farmers. Their 
daughter, who was actually the sister of the farmer, was very nice. They lived near a paved 
street, and it was much easier to get around there. There were little houses on the street. The 
Dutch had this habit of looking out their little curtain windows to see what was going on with 
their neighbors. I am sure they knew what was going on, and why I was staying there. But I was 
never afraid of being detected by authorities They also treated me well, and did not make me feel 
like a burden or a danger to them. This family had a younger daughter who spent some time with 
me and made me feel quite comfortable. I stayed with this family for another five or six months. 

Less than a year after I left, whn I was 16 years old,I returned to Betsie and Kees. The 
people I stayed with in Vriesland were relatives of Betsie’s sister’s neighbors. Betsie’s sister 
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lived in Soest, and her neighbors had helped me to get to Vriesland. Betsie and Kees found out 
from Betsie’s sister that I was very unhappy being away from them. I don’t remember how I got 
back to them, but I was 16 years old at the time. Even though the risks were still high, the 
Verhoevens took me back when they realized I was so homesick in Vriesland. They arranged it 
so that I could return. The fact that they took me back was very unusual. In hindsight, I realize 
how heroic it was for them to take me back. 

CHAPTER 5 - The Winter of 1944 to 1945 

It was the winter of 1945, the winter before the end of the war, although of course we did 
not realize that then. At that time, I had lived in hiding for two years already. I had to move 
around for a variety of reasons, mostly because neighbors became suspicious. After my sister had 
joined the resistance movement, she had married a young man, lived in a little bungalow, and 
was pregnant. She was expecting her baby in April of 1945, and she had had no prenatal care. 
Since my sister lived close to the family who was hiding me, I was able to visit her at times. Both 
of us had false identification papers so that we were able to go out. 

In January of 1945, many people living in the cities were starving since there was literally 
no food left in the cities. I was 17 years old the time, and was severely protein deficient, to the 
point where the flesh on all the fingers disintegrated. I developed sores on my fingers and the 
bones of each finger of my hands were actually visible. 

The Dutch farmers still had a great deal of food stored that was hidden from the 
Germans. Since there were many farmers in Holland living in the countryside, many people in 
the cities took it upon themselves to build little carts which they filled with whatever linen, 
dishes and clothes they possessed. They hooked these carts up to their bikes or just put them 
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around their waists and pulled them along as they began walking along the roads on their way to 
the farmers living in the country to find food. 

When I visited my sister during that time, I realized that she too desperately needed food. 
I made up my mind that I too would go to the farmers in the northern part of Holland and 
exchange linen, clothes, and other objects such as pots and pans, dishes, etc. for food. My 
brother- in-law built a little wooden cart for me with four wheels which I then attached to a rope, 
and put it around my waist so that 1 could pull it along. 

At that time, I was not afraid to go and join the many people on the road looking for food. 
I did not know a single person when I started out, but of course I quickly developed a sense of 
camaraderie and even friendship with the people who were walking with me. We were all 
walking together, and supporting one another. 

I walked approximately 20 miles a day for ten days. Needless to say, I was cold and 
hungry almost all the time. Towards evening, I would knock on doors of the various farmers who 
would always give me food and shelter and sometimes even some flour, sugar, butter, coffee, 
etcetera, in exchange for some of the linen I had brought with me. It was the middle of the 
winter, so there was snow and ice on the road, which made it difficult to walk. 

I would usually sleep in a haystack, and leave early in the morning after they had given 
me some breakfast. I never had the opportunity to take a bath during those ten days. I do not 
remember changing clothes either. I had no fears nor did I ever feel very lonely during this 
journey. I assume that I regarded this as an adventure, and I was proud that I was able to bring 
some food to my pregnant sister. 

We frequently saw planes overhead while we were walking, mostly British fighter planes, 
who mistakenly thought we were part of German troop movement, since we were part of a 
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continuous stream of people on the roads. The planes then suddenly started to dive down and 
began shooting. All of us had to lie down immediately, preferably in ditches along the road. 
Those episodes were extremely frightening, but all of us just kept on going. I don’t know of 
anyone ever getting hit by these low-flying planes. They did not interfere with our goal to get to 
the farmers and get to the food. 

For approximately ten days while I was gone, I was not able to communicate with my 
sister who later on had many regrets that she even allowed me to go on this “hunger trip”. For all 
she knew I could have gotten raped, killed, or otherwise seriously injured. 

At some point during this trip a German military vehicle saw a few of us walking, and 
picked us up and drove us for a few miles. This shortened one of our trips. The German soldiers 
didn’t know I was Jewish, nor did the people I was walking with. We were just trying to 
exchange our things for food from the farmers. After my journey, I came back with flour, sugar, 
coffee, and a few other staples in my little cart. I couldn’t return with butter or eggs because it 
would have been impossible to return with anything fresh. What I returned with lasted for a few 
weeks. Betsie, the woman I stayed with most of the war years, and who I will love to the end of 
my days, was furious when she learned that I had gone on this trip, and that my sister had 
allowed me to go. 

When the war ended, in May of 1945, the cupboards of the Dutch farmers were filled to 
the brim with linen, clothes, dishes and many other items while the people in the cities either 
died of starvation or barely survived and were extremely malnourished, and had developed 
serious health problems related to malnutrition and of course lack of medical attention. I felt that 
I had accomplished what I set out to do. I had been able to bring food to my sister. It was a 
“mission accomplished” and I was proud of myself for doing so. 
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CHAPTER 6- The End of the War 


While Betsie was imprisoned by the Germans, in the Fall of 1943, she found out that she 
was pregnant. She was so fortunate to be released and to be able to spend her pregnancy at home. 
She received no prenatal care during her pregnancy. I am not sure that she ever saw a physician 
or midwife during her 9 months. 

Personally, I was not afraid, but only too happy to be able to stay with them again. 

Their son Wugbold was bom on May, 1944. He was bom at home, delivered by a midwife. 
Fortunately he was a healthy baby and the delivery was without complications. As far as I recall, 
pediatric care was non-existent and immunizations of any kind were not available and probably 
unheard of by the medical profession. 

The winter that followed was severe. Many people living in the cities were dying of 
starvation and lack of heating facilities, and the needed resources such as coal and wood. Food 
was extremely scarce, and we were always hungry. Betsie would boil some vegetables in water 
and that was our evening meal. Protein rich food was completely unavailable, as described 
earlier. That winter I developed small lesions on my fingers which became larger and larger and 
eventually all the bones of my fingers were exposed. I was unable to perform any household 
tasks which created more than the usual tension among the three of us. 

In order to keep the baby warm, we had to boil a kettle of water and fill a hot water bottle 
to put in his crib. It took literally hours to be able to boil the water since it had to be done on a 
very small stove which could only bum small pieces of wood. 

On May 5, 1945, just as Betsie was preparing the small amount of meat we had gotten for 
the month, Kees stormed into the kitchen and shouted “Betsie use all the meat for tonight, 
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Germany has capitulated, the war is over!” It is almost impossible describe what happened then. 
Everyone came running out of their homes, shouting, singing, dancing, hugging each other and 
just expressing so much joy and happiness. People started to dance the “Hokey Pokey “ on the 
streets until late into the night. The street dancing continued for many days to come. Canadian 
soldiers, our liberators, paraded through the streets and were greeted with unlimited enthusiasm. 
The festivities continued for days. 

For many weeks, American planes flew over very low destined for a nearby open field. 
Food in packages was dropped and people from nearby came running and began collecting as 
much as they could carry. 

I was again able to see my sister and her baby who in the meantime had moved in with an 
aunt living in Amsterdam. My sister had divorced her husband right after the war. I also 
established contact with an uncle in the U.S., and an aunt in England. Both of them sent my sister 
and me packages with food, candy, nylon stockings and other essentials. 

I continued to live with the Verhoevens, and went to school in the evening. I was always 
very tired since I continued to do all the housework during the day, tried to do my homework in 
the afternoon, and go to school in the evening. I often fell asleep while trying to do my 
homework. 

Within a year after the war was over, I must admit that I was not happy anymore living 
with the Verhoevens. I felt I needed to be more independent. I wanted to spread my wings. I 
certainly did not want to hurt Betsie and Kees in any way, but I hoped they would understand. 

I eventually moved to the Hague, and found a room there. I had some friends nearby 
who helped me getting settled. I continued to go to an evening school, and worked in the book 
department of a large department store during the day. My sister and I continued to hope that my 
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parents were still alive and that we would get some notification or communication from them. 
Unfortunately, after almost a year of waiting for our parents to join us in hiding, we were 
notified by a letter from the International Red Cross that my parents had been killed on May 21, 
1943 in Sobibor, Poland. It took me many months, to be able to cope with that terrible news. For 
years afterwards, I would dream that they were still alive and that we were together again. I 
never had the chance to go through the grieving process which is so important if one loses such 
close and loved family members. 

It is also important to mention that all the members of the underground organization 
which helped us and so many others, were killed by the German Nazis just before the end of the 
war. 1 still attended the funeral for the members of the organization with Betsie which took place 
soon after the end of the war. They were all Dutch, and were buried with Dutch military honors. 
It was a very solemn and memorable occasion. 


CHAPTER 7- COMING TO AMERICA 

It was April 1947, two years after the war ended, and my sister and I finally had received 
a visa to emigrate to the United States after seven years of waiting. Passage to the U.S. had been 
booked on the SS Gripsholm, formerly a Red Cross ship, leaving Stockholm, Sweden, and 
arriving in New York City ten days later. My parents, my sister, and I had come to Holland in 
1939, hoping to go to American soon after our arrival in Holland. Although all our papers had 
been in order, the medical examinations had been completed, and we were only waiting for our 
visas from the American Consulate which were supposed to arrive in January of 1940. 
Unfortunately, the visas were not issued as promised. The U.S. had a great deal of 
unemployment at the time, and overall the economy was depressed. The American State 
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Department was not anxious to allow immigrants to enter the U.S., and therefore did not issue 
visas for foreigners to immigrate in a timely fashion. Hitler invaded Holland, Belgium, and 
France on May 10, 1940, and we, as well as all the other Jews in the countries that had been 
invaded, were trapped and unable to leave the U.S. 

It goes without saying that my sister, her two year old daughter, and I were very excited 
to finally be able to come to the United States. We were looking forward to be reunited with 
family who had been lucky enough to be able to leave Germany just in time. 

I had mixed emotions about leaving Holland, and especially about leaving the wonderful 
family who had taken care of me and saved my life. After all, they were my foster parents. I had 
spent the greater part of two years with them living in hiding. They had been risking their lives 
by doing so. I stayed in touch with them for many years until they died. We visited each other 
many times during those years. 

After having been sea-sick for more than a week on the boat, I was finally able to go to 
the upper deck before the boat landed,to see the Statue of Liberty. It was a very moving 
experience to finally see the United States, and the symbol of freedom and liberty. The first sight 
of the Statue of Liberty was unreal. My first glimpse of New York City was 57 th Street, the Pier 
for the Swedish-America line. We were greeted at the dock by an uncle, an aunt, and some old 
friends from Germany who had come to the US a number of years before. 

My plans were to live with my aunt and uncle in New York City until I had gotten the 
equivalent of a high school education. After that, I planned to enter a nursing program. I had 
originally hoped to attend a medical school. I really wanted to become a physician. However, my 
uncle who was a physician in Wappingers Falls, convinced me that as a woman, and a Jewish 
immigrant without financial resources, it would be impossible for me to be accepted into a 
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medical school. My uncle wanted me to enter the nursing program at Vassar Hospital in 
Poughkeepsie where he was an attending physician. However, since I felt that I really never had 
a “young life,” I had made up my mind that I wanted to live in New York City, and find a 
nursing school there that would accept me. I was constantly hoping that I would make up for 
“lost time”. 

Since I was considered a refugee, I had limited financial resources, and my grasp of the 
English Language was limited, I had difficulty getting into a nursing program. I did finally get 
accepted into Beth Israel Hospital. The director of nursing told me at the time that she was 
willing to take a chance, and allow me to enter the program since she “had some luck with these 
refugee girls.” 

Prior to my acceptance into the nursing program, I had gone to a private high school 
called Rhodes, in the evenings in New York City, and had completed my studies there after 
passing the Regent’s examinations in English and American History. While going to school in 
the evening, I worked as a stock clerk at Bon wit Tellers, a high class department store where my 
aunt was working as a sales woman. Although 1 disliked the work there, I was glad to be able to 
have a job and to make some money. I must admit that the first year in the United States was 
very difficult for me. Living with my aunt and uncle was also very hard since they lived in a very 
small apartment, and my aunt had many emotional problems. Although I was able to re-establish 
contact with a few friends who had come to the U.S. before the war, I did feel quite lonely. All 
my dreams about “making up for lost time” by playing tennis, going out and making friends, 
going dancing, etcetera, somehow had been shattered. 
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I disliked my work as a stock clerk, and despised the hot and overcrowded subways. All 
in all, I was disappointed and often quite depressed. My sister had left for California, and I had 
very limited contact with her for many years after that. 

Entering the nursing program was an important step for me. I made new friends, and I 
enjoyed learning and studying the various subjects related to pathophysiology, microbiology, 
pharmacology, Above all, I enjoyed caring for patients’ many needs. As a student nurse, my 
responsibilities were often overwhelming. Frequently, very early during my training, I was left in 
charge of 24 very sick patients on a ward. The head nurses and nursing instructors were 
extremely “tough,” and often took pleasure in treating us student nurses as naughty little 
children. Physicians who lectured on the different medical specialties to the student nurses took 
pleasure in reminding us that “nursing is a servile profession”. 

After meeting my future husband, getting married, getting a job, having children, and 
continuing my education, my dreams finally came true, and I subsequently led a very satisfying 
and full life. I met my husband Ralph as a student nurse because I needed someone to go to a 
dance with. Fortunately, we never did go to the dance because he never knew how to dance. I 
couldn’t make it to the dance because I was on duty. But we went out again. 

We began dating in my last year of nursing school. I had weekends off, so Ralph would 
take me to his family’s chicken farm in Southern, New Jersey. His family came over to the USA 
in 1939 from Essen, Germany. Every weekend, he would load up the truck with eggs to sell 
during the week in New York City. He lived in a room with friends there, and would sell eggs 
during the day. At night, because he was a World War II veteran, he used the GI bill to complete 
his college education at NYU. We only saw each other on weekends in the first year. The week 
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after I finished my nursing education at Beth Israel,in 1951, we got married. He went law school, 
and he sold insurance to get some money to pay for it. We were married in 1951. 

Having children was the best thing for me, and I felt more secure. I enjoyed their young 
years. I felt better once I had my children with me. I was able to further my education, which was 
very important to me. I received a bachelor’s degree from Teachers College of New York, and 
two masters’ degrees from Columbia University. I received a Ph.D. in nursing from NYU in 
1988. My dreams finally came true, and I subsequently lead a very satisfying and full life. 

Bouts of anxiety and depression plagued me throughout life. They lasted for many years. 
My husband had to travel a great deal since he held seminars all over the country on financial 
planning and legal issues as a Vice President for Metropolitan Life Insurance. When he left on 
these trips I suffered from terrible separation anxiety attacks. Needless to say, I was never able 
to recapture the young years I had missed. 
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